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INTRODUCTION 


The immediate problem which arises in an attempt to 
determine the basis of Christian unity in the Gospel of John 
is one of hermeneutics. Since hermeneutics presupposes a 
methodology, it becomes imperative that the a priori pre¬ 
suppositions of the methodology for this dissertation be set 
forth in the beginning. 

The voluminous amount of material published on the 
Gospel of John initially leaves the investigator with a 
feeling that there are as many interpretations available as 
there are chapters in the Gospel. However, it is legiti¬ 
mate to self-consciously recognize that one's hermeneutics 
is not derived totally from the Gospel itself. The exis¬ 
tential position of the interpreter cannot be avoided. 
Therefore, it is legitimate to view the past from a parti¬ 
cular perspective that leads one to find certain interpreta¬ 
tions of events more plausible than certain other interpre¬ 
tations. However, I am not advocating a relative interpre¬ 
tation of history in which one Interpretation is as good as 
another, nor in agreement that only one correct hermeneuti¬ 
cal method exists. In my investigation of the Gospel of 
John the following methodology seems to provide a consistent 
hermeneutic. 

I. In order to do justice to the radical character 
of John the methodologically strict and narrow historical- 
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critical questions must be combined with a universal-histori¬ 
cal view. To subject either lessens the dynamic tension 
within the Gospel and results in general a priori categories 
which does not do justice to the full intent of the author's 
understanding of such topics as eschatology. 

II. Both the unity of an event and its meaning must 
be seen as existing together within the particular histori¬ 
cal occurrence itself. The meaning is within the event, and 
not outside of it. It is impossible to establish what is 
possible in the past or in the future on an empirical basis 
for verificatlon--sensory observable facts of the present. 

If a statement is meaningful only when empirical facts are 
available, then it would have to be concluded that the mean¬ 
ing of a statement consists in the present observable facts. 
It could have no meaning beyond this evidence. 

III. There appears to be a striking similarity be¬ 
tween Wolfhart Pannenburg's position and the Gospel of John 
in regard to the understanding of Christian existence. For 
Pannenburg, an event is not a proven fact until the whole 
history of its interpretation has come to an end, the escha- 
ton. All events, both natural and historical, are contin¬ 
gent events for which no sufficient cause exists. It is be¬ 
cause events may be novel that something genuinely new can 
take place. This radical openness to the future must remain 
an inherent part of an interpretation of John. 
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In Chapter I an endeavor will be made to show that 
although the Gospel was influenced by Hellenism, the extent 
to which Bultmann relies upon Hellenism and the stress 
placed upon existential theology, not only by him but also 
by Gerhard Ebeling and Ernst Funchs, does not provide the 
hermeneutical key to the Gospel of JohnJ John's Gospel 
stands within the tradition stemming from the Old Testament, 
and the interrelationship of the two Testaments is part of 
the hermeneutical task. 

Inferences can be drawn from the evaluation of 
John's concept of Christian unity for the development of a 
doctrine of the church. However it seems he is primarily 
concerned with theology and not with functional unity. 


^ohn Dillenberger, "Revelational Discernment and the 
problem of the Two Testaments,” in Bernard Anderson (ed.), 

The Old Testament and Christian Faith (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1963 ). p. 160. Also, his "On Broadening the New Her¬ 
meneutics, ' in New Frontiers in Theology (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1964), Il,“l 4?-163V 

Amos N. Wilder, "The Word as Address and the Word as 
Meaning,” in New Frontiers in Theology . II, 198-218. 

Jurgen Moltmann, The Theology of Hone (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1965), pp. 15-36. 

Sigmund Mowinchel, The Old Testament as Word of God 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1938). Mowinchel indicates 
that the interrelationship of the two Testaments does not 
depend upon existentialism. Bultmann*s methodology in com¬ 
bining two Testaments is based upon a philosophical presup¬ 
position of existentialism which cannot be justified from 
the Testaments. 


i 
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CHAPTER I 


ESTABLISHMENT OP HERMENEUTICS 


The dominant role which Rudolf Bultmann has played 
in New Testament studies has resulted in the development of 
a hermeneutics which stresses the self-sufficiency of the 
New Testament. The New Testament is a Hellenistic document 
and as such can be interpreted independently from the Old 
Testament. Por Bultmann, the Old Testament is pedagogical. 
It provides a basis from which the New Testament can draw 
illustrations and examples. However, he does concede that 
it is because the New Testament uses important concepts from 
the Old Testament and interprets them in a new sense that 
the possibility of eschatology arises. 1 

He also indicates that the Old Testament can be con¬ 
sidered only as prophecy as a result of fulfillment in Jesus 

Christ. Without this fulfillment it cannot be understood 

2 

formally except in a provisional and limited sense. It is 
because the Old Testament can now be interpreted out of an 


Rudolf Bultmann, "Prophecy and Fulfillment," in 
James Mays (ed.), Essays on Old Testament Hermeneutics 
(Richmond: John Knox Press, 196(a), p. 5&. 

2 Rudolf Bultmann, "The Significance of the Old Testa¬ 
ment for the Christian Faith," in Bernard Anderson (ed.), 

The Old Testament and Christian Faith (New York: Harper & 
Row, 196>3), p. 32. — 


■1 
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eschatological consciousness that it is removed from a pro¬ 
visional status and given its true meaning. Thus, for 
Bultmann, Christ is the end of salvation history. It is our 
faith in Jesus which directs to us the words of the Old Tes¬ 
tament in order to better prepare us for the Christian un¬ 
derstanding of existence. 3 

It is true that Bultmann's position allows for an Old 
Testament hermeneutic which is not without New Testament 
consequences. But such an acknowledgement must hasten to 
point out that the New Testament becomes the basis upon 

i 

which the Old is understood. As a result, it becomes easy 
1 for Bultmann to dismiss the Old Testament as the primary 

I source for interpreting the New. 

Another criticism which must be raised is his empha¬ 
sis upon Christ as being the end of salvation history. If 
this event were to be seen as a constant thrust within the 
! Old Testament itself, pointing toward the coming Messiah, 

then the Old Testament would be set free to interpret its 
own message. 

Bultmann tends to overwork New Testament categories 
and then superimpose them on the Old Testament. This les¬ 
sens the possibility of a genuine dialogue occurring between 
the two Testaments. 

j ■ — .1 — . i w ■ » I ■■ ■ 

3 Ibid., pp. 34-35. 

i 

S 

j 

i 

i 
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A serious question must be raised as to whether or 
not one or even both Testaments are being distorted by such 
a hermeneutic. For example, Bultmann states: "In the Old 
Testament God's revelation is bound to the history of a 
particular people." 4 It is because of this reason that the 
Old Testament is no longer considered to be revelation for 
the Christian faith.^ Such a position seems to be in con¬ 
flict with the Old Testament's self-understanding. 

Israel was ransomed by Jahweh through the saving act 
of liberation from Egypt. Israel's appropriation was made 

I C 

complete only by Israel's acceptance of Jahweh's will. 

Also the fact that God entered into a covenant with Israel 
I indicates the extent with which the God of Israel broke the 

forces of history. Although the climax of God's revelation 
appeared in the form of Jesus Christ, the tendency of Bult- 
! mann to base his hermeneutical key in the exclusiveness of 

this act to the extent that his adherence to the conviction 
that the Old Testament is not revelation, that it is not 

7 

God's Word, makes his hermeneutic principle doubtful, in 
light of recent Old Testament scholarship. 

4 Ibid., p. 27. 5 Ibid .. p. 31. 

Gerhard von Rad, Old Testament Theology (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1967), I, 192. 

| 7 

Wilhelm Vischer, "Everywhere the Scripture is about 
j Christ Alone," in Anderson, op. cit .. p. 94. 

i 

t 

| 

i 

! 

i 
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Even though the understanding of God changes within 
the Testaments, the identity of the same God in both Testa¬ 
ments is apparent. Since God is in the whole of history, 
and not Just within specific events, the importance of the 
Old Testament for understanding Jesus Christ is indispen¬ 
sable. Individual acts of Christ would have very little 
meaning if they had not been related to tradition within 
both Testaments. Even if we accept a Christocentric theo¬ 
logy, this does not allow a dominance of the New Testament's 
exegetical methods to be superimposed upon the Old Testa¬ 
ment, for the validity of the claim that Jesus is the Christ 
depends on the validity of the claim as founded in the Old 

Q 

Testament. Essentially the same idea is expressed by 
Dillenberger when he states that "the Riches of faith demand 
the Old Testament. 

Rad feels that in relating the Old Testament to the 
New it can be observed that there is a constant mounting ex¬ 
pectation that is characterized by the constant anticipation 
of a new David, a new Exodus, a new covenant and a new city 
of God. 10 Due to the constant re-interpretation of tradi- 


8 

James Barr. Old and New in Interpretation (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1966), p. 31. 

^Dillenberger, "Revelational Discernment," p. 161. 

The Implications of this statement are also echoed by 
Gerhard von Rad, "Typological Interpretation of the Old Tes¬ 
tament," and Claus Westermann, "The Interpretation of the 
Old Testament," in Mays, ot>. clt .. when they imply that the 
Old Testament has a critical function for the New and that 
neither can be dismissed without danger to the other. 

l°Rad, Old Testament Theology . II, 323. 


I 
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tions within the Old Testament itself, it was not out of 
harmony with the hermeneutical principle for the New Testa¬ 
ment authors to again reinterpret the Old Testament in light 
of the new event—the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 11 
Thus a typological interpretation became a prominent method 
by which early Christians could verify their belief in 
Christ. The new faith actually needed the Old Testament for 
its own self-expression. It was because of the large ele¬ 
ment of material common to both Testaments that a specific 
hermeneutic method was not developed by the New Testament 
authors. 1 ^ It therefore seems justifiable to conclude that 
there existed two ways of understanding Old Testament tradi¬ 
tions the Christian interpretation and the pre-Christian 
one. 1 ^ 

The reason for this extended introduction to the 
question of hermeneutics is to be justified by the impor¬ 
tance this writer places upon the interrelationship of the 
two Testaments and the necessity to come to terms with 
John's frequent references to the Old Testament passages. 

The final assumption of this dissertation is that in 
John's Gospel the only claim of Jesus to authority lay in 
the belief which the hearers already held. The author indi¬ 
cates Jesus did not demand confidence in Himself but claimed 


11 Ibid., pp. 328-331. 12 Ibid .. p. 374. 
^ Ibid .. p. 385. 
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the God of Israel as his authority, a God already known to 
his hearers. This message was new only insofar as it so 
radically stressed the central content of the Jewish faith, 
which was hope in the God of Israel. Thus the Gospel is 
best understood structured upon the tradition of the Old 
Testament. 

To understand John's theological Interpretation of 
the kingdom of God, eschatology, eucharist and worship, be- 
i lief, faith, knowledge and love it should be considered from 

the broad concept of universal history as well as an exegesis 
of individual texts. In this way Christian unity becomes 
l grounded in the theological intent of the Gospel, tfolfhart 

; Pannenburg and Jurgen Moltmann’s understanding of universal 

history allows the Gospel to express its theological radi¬ 
calness and in so doing the theological basis for Christian 
unity is strengthened. 

Relating the Gospel of John to the Old Testament, 
corrective norms are provided for avoiding a subjective, 
mystical, psychological or spiritualized interpretation of 
the Gospel, and help to prevent fragmentation because uni¬ 
versal history is broadened. 

The criterion used in interpreting the material se¬ 
lected reflecting John's concept of Christian unity is based 

! 

j upon the assumption that the radical character of John’s 

j theological position provides norms for evaluating such gen- 

i 

I 

eral concepts for unity as found in chapters 15 and 17. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE PROLOGUE OF JOHN 

The importance of the Prologue for a concept of Chris¬ 
tian unity can be seen in the fact that the Prologue har¬ 
monizes the Gospel as a whole since many of the central 
ideas in it permeate the entire Gospel. The theme is God’s 
revelation in the historical person of Jesus. The histori- 

I 

city of this event provides a strong argument against inter¬ 
preting the implications of John's theology for Christian 
unity as being grounded in a subjective, mystical or meta- 
physical encounter. 

The Logos provides the basis upon which to Justify 
the truth of Christ's words and deeds. It gives the narra¬ 
tive about Jesus a theological framework in which to evalu- 
! ate the theology of the Gospel. The result of such an un¬ 

derstanding of Christ's life constitutes the origin of 
Christian unity. 

When the Gospel is seen as standing in the tradition 
of the Old Testament, the importance of interrelating the 
two Testaments becomes clear. The redemptive quality of the 
incarnation is preceded and strengthened by God's continued 
revelation of himself in specific historical acts in the Old 
Testament. 

Before evaluating John's hermeneutical use of the Old 
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Testament and its possible contribution in establishing his 
understanding of history and theology, a brief reference 
will be made to Edwin Freed's exhaustive study of "Old Tes¬ 
tament Quotations in the Gospel of John." In John 2:17, 
the phrase "His disciples remembered that it was written," 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. This quotation 
agrees literally with Psalm 69MO. 1 2 John 6;45, "It is writ¬ 
ten in the prophets," is said of Jesus against the murmuring 
of the Jews. It also is found in no other New Testament re- 

p 

ference. Its main source agrees with Isaiah 54:13. 

The formula, "In order that the word of Isaiah the 
prophet might be fulfilled which he spoke," occurs nowhere 
else in the same way. Logos as part of a formula is used 
only here in John 15:25 and in Luke 3:4 (in pi.) in the New 
Testament. The source of these references is Isaiah 53M 
from the LXX.^ John 15:25, "In order that the word written 
in their law might be fulfilled," is quoted from Psalm 35:19 
and 69:5 and is not alluded to elsewhere in the New Testa- 

4 

ment. Although other New Testament writers adapt each quo¬ 
tation to their contexts, to their literary styles, and to 
the whole scheme of composition, John is the only New Testa- 

1 Edwin Freed, Old Testament Quotations in the Gospel 
of John (Leiden: Brill, 1965), p. 117. 

2 Ibid., p. 118 -^Ibid., p. 122. 

4 

Ibid., p. 123. 
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ment writer who so carefully weaves Old Testament quotations 

c; 

into the context of his compositions. Freed feels that the 
theological motives and ideas were John's primary concern. 

He was only secondarily concerned with the actual quotation 
as such. "The form of Jn's quotations also reveals an ori¬ 
ginal treatment and creative use of his O.T. texts in a man- 

*7 

ner similar to his use of his Synoptic sources." 

The central theological teaching of the Prologue is 
John's logos doctrine. An evaluation of Logos in contrast 
to the dominant cultural influences provides a norm upon 
which to evaluate the central theological issue wherein 
Christian unity ultimately derives its origin. Logos also 
provides a basis for interrelating the two Testaments on a 
theological level. 

The following summary will provide a basis for the 
valuation of John's Logos doctrine: Ancient Egyptian Her¬ 
metic literature affords an example of the fusion of Plato¬ 
nism and Stoicism in an attempt to provide an organism for 
thinkers of various tendencies who sought a philosophical 

O 

justification for religion. This Hermetic literature not 
only interprets Logos to mean Word but in the dialogue 

5 Ibld .. p. 129. 6 Ibld .. p. 129. 

7 Ibld .. p. 130. 

Q 

C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1^4), p. 11. 
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called the "Bowl," the author states that after creating the 
world, God adorned this divine body by sending down nan, and 
while the cosmos is superior to the animals by its perma¬ 
nence, man is superior to the cosmos in possessing Logos and 
Nous. The implication is that man, descending from God, 
possessed that same Logos by which God made the world and 
indicates that the Logos abides in man as a permanent endow¬ 
ment. ^ This infers that Logos can be interpreted to mean 
1 more than a spoken word. 

The voluminous works of Philo of Alexandria, the 

j 

best-known and representative figure of Hellenistic Judaism, 
i enables one to form a comprehensive estimation of a type of 

j religion which emerged within Judaism from the cross-ferti¬ 

lization of Hebrew and Greek thought originating in Egypt. 
Philo envisioned in man a divine element by virtue of his 

! 

| creation in the image of God; but in no way can man become 

j 10 

! God or the son of God (in an abstract sense). He gives 

every indication of being influenced by the LXX as well as 

the religious thought of Greeks who derived their ideas from 

Plato. 

i 

j Philo interprets Logos in the Old Testament as God's 

! 

eternal wisdom which spoke the world into existence, thus 
projecting the Word into formless and unreal matter, wisdom 
making a universe both real and rational.^ "In other words, 

9 Ibld .. p. 29. 10 Ibld .. p. 60. 11 Ibid ., p. 66. 
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i whatever belongs to the world of Ideas is Logos: in the 

heavenly Man, being the eternal archetype of mankind, is 

1 P 

therefore Logos, and as such the first born Son of God." 

i 

Unlike Philo, John conceives Logos as a God incarnate 

5 

I 

i and a relationship between the Logos and the human race so- 

I terlologically. Men are not in their own nature born of 

! God, but those are so born who receive the Logos in His in- 

i 

carnation. In this sense receiving him by faith they become 
a new humanity of which the Logos or Son of God is the 

t 

i source and pattern. 

! Philo's usage of the word Sophia, when referring to 

j 13 

! the river Eden, is interchangeable with Logos. J Also the 

i 

i similarity between Logos and Powers is revealed in the modes 

i 2 l 

or aspects of God's nature. In the establishment of the 
cosmos matter originated from God and was expressed by 

i 

I either Law or Logos because in Philo's concept these were 

i 

j i c 

interchangeable. He also refers to Logos as a lightstream 
coming down into matter. This is similar to John's refer¬ 
ence of "the light shining in the darkness" (1:15). John's 
interpretation differed from Philo's. John interpreted 

12 Ibid., p. 71. 

^Erwin R. Goodenough, By Light. Light (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1935), p. 23. 

l4 Ibid., p. 37. 15 Ibid., p. 49. 
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immaterial Logos-Nomos as coming down from God into matter 
introducing form and order. 1 ® 

Defining the Greek word Logos according to common 
Greek usage, quite apart from philosophy, made it a very 

17 

convenient term for describing any kind of self-expression. 
Since Logos may be defined in several ways, the author's 
usage in context determines its meaning. Philcv in the Her¬ 
metic literature, and John in his Gospel each interpret 
Logos according to his own understanding. Philo's Logos is 
not the object of faith and love. But "the Incarnate Logos 
of the Fourth Gospel is both lover and beloved; to love Him 
and to have faith in Him is of the essence of that knowledge 
of God which is eternal life." 1 ® 

It would appear that whether Logos is understood as a 
rational principle, or as Word, it is always in the state of 
incarnation that John finds the Logos to be the revelation 
of the eternal God. With him that which goes beyond the mere 
fusion of Hellenistic and Hebrew ideas remains central. 

John apparently combined two different spheres of thought 
and experience, joined in a single term, a new category in 
order to comprehend a new and unique fact. 

l6 Ibid., p. 58. 

17 

C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John 
(London: Clowes and Sons, 1962 ), p. 127. 

^Dodd, on. clt .. p. 73. 
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! John's use of Old Testament passages Is also extended 

to the concept of creation. It is evident from Psalm 33:6, 

I 

| as well as from many other Old Testament passages, that ere- 

i 

i 

| ation was by the Word of God. John states (1 :3) that 

1 through the Logos all things were made and (i:4) that the 

| power of God's Word was manifested in life and light. The 

Word existed before the world— £V :l). In the act of 

creation the Word was to go forth from God, but before crea¬ 
tion was begun the Word was with God. 

! 

The eighth chapter of Proverbs stands midway between 
the first chapter of Genesis and the first chapter of John 
in its interpretation of the Logos. In this strategic chap- 
j ter (Proverbs 8:30) wisdom is assigned the same role of 

I agency in creation as is the Logos in the Prologue of John. 

This idea of the eternal wisdom is applied to the final 

i 

| revelation of God in Jesus Christ, who is the "master work- 

| 

| man" of creation, forever shining in men's hearts with the 

light of the glory of the knowledge of God. 

The relation of the Prologue to the first chapter of 
Genesis is not primarily grammatical. The parallel lies 

I rather in the underlying conception of creation as effected 

| 

by the Word of God. This attitude to the Word of God is 
also preserved by the prophets. When God has spoken, crea¬ 
tion or destruction followed Inevitably. Since Christianity 
] is the new creation, such a creative act can only be ex- 

i 
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plained by the claim that Jesus was the incarnate Word of 
God. John explains this parallel by saying that the author 
of the original creation and the author of redemption are 
the same—namely, God himself. Thus the life of Jesus is 
rewritten in order to harmonize Christian experience and 

I tradition by interpreting the life of Jesus as the life of 

| 

the incarnate Word of God, by whom the universe was origin¬ 
ally created. As previously stated, following the resurrec- 
| tion, the disciples saw Christ's life in a new light. 

Christ came to reveal the Father. John appeals to the au- 

! 

| thority of the Old Testament as a book in every respect 

j pointing away from itself to Christ. 

I 

I 

| The parallels in the overall structure of the book of 

Exodus and the Gospel of John are used chiefly in the sense 

i 

i 

of "signs" designed to produce faith in Moses and Jesus, 

! respectively. 

| 

i Since Jesus is the truth (John 14:6), all the "I am" 

passages indicate that God's work in the past was only of 
provisional character and pointed to its full realization in 
; Jesus. He is, for example, the bread of life (John 6:35). 

Even the heavenly manna that the Israelites ate in the wil¬ 
derness did not give life; it only provided nourishment. 

Life comes only through Jesus Christ (John 6:40). Similarly 

I 

he is the true rock (Exodus 17:6) from which flows the water 

i 

of life (John 7:37-38); he is the pillar of light 

i 

| 

i 

J 
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(Exodus 13:21) which will dispel all darkness and give light 
of life (John 8:12). As the people of God were constituted 
in a special way by the mighty acts of God in the Exodus 
from Egypt and the covenant at Sinai, so the new people of 
God were constituted by the mighty acts of God in the in¬ 
carnation of Christ, his works, his death, and his resur¬ 
rection. 

However, Israel’s election is not denied. But for 
John, God’s revelation is confined so exclusively to Jesus 
Christ that, apart from a few great figures (5:4-6; 8:56; 
12:4l), the whole cosmos, including Israel, is seen as being 
in darkness. It is true that God did call Israel to be¬ 
lieve before all others; and so Nathanial is "an Israelite 
indeed" (i:47). Salvation is from the Jews (4:22), and 
Jesus is the King of Israel (1:49). 

Moses and Jesus are both characterized as mediators 
of divine gifts. "The law was given through Moses, but 
grace and truth came through Christ" (John 1:17). The gift 
through Moses has no permanent value while that of Christ 
has. 

Por Judaism to accept Jesus as its truth means more 
than a reformation; it requires a rebirth (3:3). In him its 
entire existing structure—Torah (1:17)* ritual (2:6), 
temple (2:19), localized worship (4:20f.) and Sabbath regu¬ 
lations (5:9-1 8 )—is challenged and transcended. Yet John 
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insists throughout that there is nothing in Jesus alien to 
Judaism rightly understood. But since salvation is of the 
Jews (4:20-22) the Old Testament plays an important part in 
John's Gospel. The truth about Jesus, and thus about God, 
is already present in the witness of Moses (1:45), Abraham 
(8:39) and Isaiah (12:4t)• 

The importance of God's revelation in the person of 
Christ in providing a historical basis for Christian unity 
reflects the same centrality as that of God's saving acts in 
Israel's history. Israel could do nothing to preserve its 
existence, for salvation is totally an act of God. It could 
only stand and see the salvation of God—an example: the 
Exodus. Such incidents provided the basis for Israel's 
faith, and norms upon which its present and future existence 
could be evaluated. 

For Israel it was the constant confession that 
Yahweh was a "Savior God" (Exodus 18 : 8 - 10 ) which allowed her 
to continue to stand within the line of salvation history. 

The Exodus tradition is also to be seen as a special 
act in creation. The function of the commandments maintains 
the reality of salvation which has been presented by God's 
grace. It is not to earn salvation and Justification from 
God but to maintain the reality of salvation. 

The implications of standing within salvation history 
in the Old Testament Exodus narrative is similar to that of 
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the Christian standing within the continued revelation of 
salvation history as revealed by the historical figure of 
Jesus Christ in the Prologue. It is at this very point, of 
standing within a common shared Christian heritage, that an 
implication for Christian unity arises. The reason for 
which the church exists is to remind people of God's salva¬ 
tion act in history to enable them to gain ample knowledge 
upon which to base belief and faith. 

By combining the author's constant reference to the 
Old Testament with his emphasis upon the Word in the Pro¬ 
logue it becomes apparent that in these designations the 
emphasis is on the call of God choosing people through his 
power. There are many references to the total dedication of 
Jesus to the will of God (4:34; 5:30; 6:38). All that he 
said and did was given him by his Father (5:29; 7:i6; 8:28). 

As Israel could do nothing to preserve its existence, 
so Christ could do nothing to preserve his life. He was to¬ 
tally dependent upon God for continued existence. So the 
Christian depends upon God for spiritual existence. 

Just as God's acts in the Old Testament made availa¬ 
ble the possibility of salvation, so God's existence in 
Christ extended this revelation to its fullest possible de¬ 
velopment in the historical form of a person. The existence 
of a new form for manifesting God's salvation does not imply 
a new means being offered for salvation. It would therefore 
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appear that an ascetic, metaphysical or mystical way to sal- 

j vation is open to question. If the church today does not re- 

i 

I gard the incarnation as an act in history which demands 

I 

| obedience, then the church is in danger of docetic dislnte- 

3 

| gration. 

In the light of the resurrection the disciples re¬ 
evaluated the purpose of Christ's life. The Gospel records 
not primarily what the eyewitnesses saw and heard of the 
historical Jesus, but what the disciples saw of the glory of 
the Word of God (l:l4); what they apprehended as believers 
when Jesus was raised from the dead (li:22). The Fourth 
Gospel is less an apostolic witness to history than a wit¬ 
ness to that which is beyond history but which is, neverthe¬ 
less, the meaning of the Jesus of history. 

Although the purpose of the Gospel is implied within 
the Logos doctrine itself, a brief statement regarding the 
Gospel's self-understanding and own conclusions with refer¬ 
ence to the question of intended purpose and audience, its 
reason for being written, appears to be the next appropriate 
stage of investigation. John states in 20:31 that the pur- 
I pose of his Gospel is to enhance belief, belief in God. 

Jesus did not come of his own accord or on his own authority 
| (7:28). Of himself he can do nothing: he acts only accord- 

ing to the Father's instruction (3:19). 

1 It is difficult to determine whether the readers 
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presupposed are Christians who are to be strengthened in 
the faith, or men who are to be won to the faith. However, 
such passages as John 6:67 and 15s^ emphasize the need for 
Christians to "continue in my word." It would therefore 
seem that John's primary concern was to establish and secure 
the faith of Christians. 19 

Many scholars agree that John was written between the 

years A.D. 80 and 90 by a Greek-speaking author influenced 
?o 

by Gnosticism. His central concern verifies the will and 
action of God in history, the essential vehicle of divine 
expression. Jesus and his disciples did not think in terms 
of inevitable progress or impersonal natural processes. 

There was coherence and significance in human history 
solely and precisely because the will and action of God ef¬ 
fected such a result. As verified in the Prologue, God was 
no longer to be thought of as an absentee being, but a 
living God. 

Only after the resurrection faith gripped the members 
of the early church did they begin to realize how God had 
acted in Jesus to give spiritual help and blessing to men. 
They linked Christ's career and work with the purposeful 

19 W. G. Kummel (ed.), Introduction to the New Testa ¬ 
ment (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 196b), p. 1&2. 

20 Ibid., p. 175. 
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activity of their Father in furthering God's will and plan. 
It was this faith which gave the basis for a positive esti¬ 
mate and interpretation of even the dark aspects of his 
ministry. 
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CHAPTER III 


KINGDOM OP GOD AND ESCHATOLOGY 

The variety of positions taken by scholars on inter¬ 
preting the concept of the Kingdom of God and eschatology 
has resulted in a new openness and re-evaluation of the sub¬ 
jects. The catalyst which reactivated the eschatological 
debate was the publication of Albert Schweitzer's book The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus . Not since the Reformation 
had such an emphatic voice been heard in support of a fu¬ 
turistic eschatology. 

C. H. Dodd has chosen to emphasize the present as¬ 
pect of the Kingdom, and the fact that the Kingdom essen¬ 
tially means "God exercising his kingly rule among men." 1 
His argument tends to focus upon his interpretation that 
Jesus never meant to refer to future events when he used 
future tenses in referring to the Kingdom. One of the 
serious criticisms against Dodd's position is: "Does such 
an interpretation do Justice to the remaining process of 
history?" Following Christ's resurrection the disciples 

1 C. H. Dodd, The Parables of the Kingdom (London: 
Nisbet, 1936), p. 7. 

2 Ployd Pilson, One Lord. One Faith (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1§43), p. 100 
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continued to proclaim a gospel which was filled with future 
expectancy. As indicated in the introduction to this paper, 
God's specific acts in the Old Testament were interpreted by 
John in the light of the new act of God in history through 
Jesus. The constant anticipation of the Old Testament was 
I even carried forward with greater ferver in the New. The 

disciples saw life, death, and resurrection as events having 
j meaning for men of all ages—past, present, and future. To 

\ say that the death of Christ only occurred once is a correct 

| historical deduction but to emphasize that it had implica- 

j tions only for the immediate present violates the New Testa- 

I ment's use of the Old as well as the fact of God's continual 

I 

> 

revelation in history. 

John states that the Kingdom of God was made possible 
through Christ. Jesus' mission was to announce the coming 
of this new order and to prepare Israel for its coming. He 
was not to work for an immediate establishment of a physical 
Kingdom. For example, in John 18:36 Basllela means king¬ 
ship.-^ John refers to Jesus as king, thus implying a king- 

ship, fifteen times, almost double the number of times such 

4 

a reference occurs in any of the other gospels. It would 

" 

~z 9t 

G. Kummel, Promise and Fulfilment (Chicago: 
Allenson, 1957), p. 232. 

t 4 

Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel According to John 
; (New York: Doubleday, 1966), p. cx. 
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appear John's use of the term Kingdom refers primarily, not 
to a geographic area or a group of governed people or a 
physical establishment of a government, but rather to the 
existence of divine sovereignty. According to John, it is 
impossible for man to establish the Kingdom of God. The 
opinion of some contemporary religious leaders, that Chris¬ 
tian cooperation and unity need be promoted in order that 
the Kingdom might be established, makes pragmatic unity 
dominant over theology. 

Many modern men think of God as at best a convenient 
source of supplementary strength in the great human strug¬ 
gle for self-improvement. John, however, indicates that God 
is the one determinative force on whose existence all de¬ 
pends. It is interesting to note that in the first four 

centuries following Christ's death the Kingdom of God on 

5 

earth is never equated with the church. 

The clash and paradox of the present and future verb 
tenses in John make it difficult to establish either a re¬ 
alized or futuristic eschatology. C. K. Barrett points out: 
"The 'end* of which the New Testament speaks remains a true 
end, and history was not brought to a conclusion with the 
appearance of Jesus.Jurgen Moltmann emphasizes: 

^R. Newton Flew, Jesus and His Church (London: 

Epworth Press, 1951), p. 22. 

^C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John 
(London: Clowes and Sons, 1958), p. 426. 
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It is neither that history swallows up escha¬ 
tology (Albert Schweitzer) nor does eschatology 
swallow up history (Rudolf Bultmann). The "logos" 
of the "eschaton" is promised of that which is not 
yet, and for that reason it "makes" history. The 
promise which announces the "eschaton," and in 
which the "eschaton" announces itself, is the 
motive power, the mainspring, the driving force 
and the torture of history.7 


"It is not true that John has abandoned the common 

Q 

New Testament eschatology." Barrett continues to show 
eschatology to be fundamental: 


The eschatological element in the fourth gospel 
is not accidental; it is fundamental. To have 
abandoned it would have been to abandon the bibli¬ 
cal framework of primitive Christianity, and to run 
all the risks to which a purely metaphysical Chris¬ 
tianity, divorced from history, is exposed. The 
dangers of mysticism, perfectionism, and antino- 
mianism are, in this gospel, held in check by the 
constraint of the primitive Christian eschatology, 
which is a constant reminder that the Church lives 
by faith, not by sight, and that it is saved in 
hope .9 


& Row, 


n a 

Jurgen Moltmann, Theology of Hone (New York: Harper 
1965), p. 165. 

8 Q 

Barrett, op. clt .. p. 57. Ibid., p. 58. 
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CHAPTER IV 


UNITY RESULTING FROM BELIEF, 

FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 

The Gospel of John has a strong evangelistic motive; 
it is written "that you may believe" (20:31). Almost every 
incident ends on that note. If the combined references to 
believing and knowing were compiled, there would be about 
two hundred literal references, or an average of nearly ten 
for each chapter. The only exception is 18:1-40, where no 
references are made to either word.^ It is also of interest 
to note that in almost all of these references, one verb is 
used for believing, nlsteuw . and two verbs are used for 

p 

knowing, eldenal and glnoskeln . These verbal expressions 
imply that belief and knowledge are regarded as movements 
toward something rather than states of permanent existence. 

In John 1:1 Jesus is referred to as the Logos, the 
Word. Thus to believe in the Word of God is to believe in 
Christ. In 2:22 "to believe" is to put faith in the words 
of God, which mean the scriptures. The reason for doing so 
is because Jesus is sent by God (5:38). To believe the 
words of Jesus is identical in substance with belief in 


t Barnes Gaffney, "Believing and Knowing in the Fourth 

! Gospel," Theological Studies , XXVI (June 1965), 217. 

] 2 Ibid. 
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Jesus. 

It is apparent that the major personages in John's 
narrative, once or more, either affirm or deny the meaning 
of Jesus' existence. Their knowledge and belief are based 
on the christological person of Jesus. In almost every case 
the center of concern is focused upon the questions of his 
origin and his mission. The expressed or implied answers 
given to such questions regarding his origin and mission are 
to be found in the recognition that his origin is from God 
and his mission is a revelation of God. Similarly, as in 
the Old Testament, such a response of faith was always to be 
interpreted as the response of man to the primary activity 

I of God in history. As an essential part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment faith looked toward the future,^ so in the New Testa¬ 
ment the climax of God's activity in history occurred in the 
person of Jesus, which implies not only a belief in the 
actual personage of Jesus but also in the words he spoke re¬ 
garding God's actions in the future. It is apparent that 
for John belief in the preaching of Jesus, the one who al¬ 
ways tells the truth (8:40, 45), or in his word (2:22) or 
words (5:17) and "to believe in the Jesus who is being 
preached," mean the same thing. Thus, John does not distin- 

1 ^Rudolf Bultmann and Artur Weiser, "Faith," in 
Bible Key Words (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1961 ), III, 

1, 25. 

2 

I 

i 
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guish what is being preached from the one who is preaching. 

The final responsibility of believing and knowing 
rests with the listener. In 10:25-33 the Jews have listened 
to the words of Christ and have seen his works which support 
his claims, yet neither the undeniable words nor the irre¬ 
futable works suffice to make believers of them. Their lack 
of response is not blamed on the quality of his hearers' 
reason nor on the quality of their will, as pointed out in 

4 

7:17. 

The consequence of believing and knowing provides the 
basis upon which John's view of eternal life is conceived. 

He combines the possibility of present belief in Christ 
( 3 : 16 } with the eschatological resolution of cosmic history 
in the future (6:4o). A paradox results between the present 
and future and the necessity to interrelate the two within a 
continuum. 

In John the distinctive meaning of believing resides 
in the idea of accepting testimonies, and of freely submit¬ 
ting to the moral force of a certain kind of religious evi¬ 
dence. Knowing, however, tends to be a certain kind of dis¬ 
cernment of signs, a quality of insight into the transcen¬ 
dental reference of various symbolisms. Thus, believing 

4 

Ibid,., p. 13. It is of interest to note that the 
Old Testament's usage of he'e min implies the meaning of "to 
take God as God with complete seriousness, as a prerequisite 
upon which to define faith." 
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implies more of a state of decision or choice while knowing 
is an acquaintance with facts. It is between such a ten¬ 
sion that the central theme of the children of light and the 
children of darkness take on added significance. 

An example of the relationship between believing and 
the concept of being born again (1:13) is illustrated by 
Nathaniel (l:46-5t). He is a true Israelite, not born of 
carnal lineage, but of water and Spirit. He became a child 
of God, not because Israel is God's chosen people, but be¬ 
cause he is a believer (1:12). It is by individual response 
through an act of belief that a scattered group becomes 
united (l1 :52). 

However, Israel's election is not denied. But for 
John, God's revelation is confined so exclusively to Jesus 
Christ that apart from a few great figures (5*46; 8:56; 

12:4l) the world, including Israel, is seen as being in 
darkness. The unbelief of Israel is the same as that which 
is reoccurring in such prominent leaders as Nicodemus (3:10). 
In the Old Testament, unbelief in God occurred in rejection 
of God’s actions in history. Unbelief for John is also the 
rejection of God, but now as revealed in the person of Jesus. 
John understands sin as unbelief in the truth about man, a 
truth which comes to light through Christ (8:34). It is 

^Gaffney, op. clt .. p. 240. 
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this enslavement in darkness which results in absolute se¬ 
paration from God. It is because men love their own ways, 
themselves, rather than God's way and their fellow men, that 
John describes man's natural behavior as desiring darkness 
rather than light. Christ's coming creates an entirely new 
situation in which man is forced to come to terms with his 
existence through an unavoidable decision. 

The righteousness of Christ ( 16 : 8 , 10) provides the 
basis upon which John indicates sin as hatred of God (15:22- 
24), as well as hatred of oneself. In the Old Testament, 

God is righteous and is called the author of justice. It 
was such a recognition by the prophets, priests and common 
people that gave religious unity to Israel and led to the 
acknowledgement of the justice of God as the basis for exis¬ 
tence and the ground for hope (Ps. 2:7). Just as God's 
existence provided the basis for decision in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so Christ's life forced men to decision (9:4l). The 
decision resulted either in eternal life or judgment and 
death. Por if man rejects Christ by refusing to believe 
(8:24), he remains in his sin and dies in his sin. 

Judgment is a characteristic term in John's Gospel. 
It occurs thirty-one times.^ It inevitably accompanies the 
proclamation of Jesus Christ. Such a proclamation is the 

rf. P. Howard, Christianity According to St. John 
(London: Duckworth, 1958), p. 113. 
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outgrowth of faith. The judgment itself does not create 
faith, for faith precedes judgment. Those who have faith 
are not dependent upon signs, such as the turning of water 
into wine. Their faith will see an added verification for 
belief in the source of the signs. 

I John understands faith as a gift of God himself. It 

is necessary to be "of God," "of the truth," to be able to 

hear his voice (8:47; 8:37). It is necessary to belong to 

I 

’ "his own" to be able to believe and thus to have faith 

I 

| (10:36). For only since the light came into the world 

; (3:19) does the possibility of belief and unbelief exist in 

,i 

| the decisive sense. Prior to the coming of the light into 

j one’s life man remains "of the world"—in darkness, and 

therefore misunderstands Christ's life (6:26). 

The relation between knowledge and faith is summa- 

; rized in Bible Key Words as follows: 


All knowledge that starts with faith continues 
in faith; but all faith should also become 
knowledge. As all knowledge must always be 
imbued with faith, so faith comes to its true 
self by knowledge.'? 


| Thus it would be impossible to know of God's revelation in 
Jesus without believing. John assumes that the messages of 

1 

j Jesus are true, and so must Christians in the present make 

1 7 

Bultmann, op. cit .. p. 109. 
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the same affirmation. As a result of this affirmation, the 
possibility of Christian unity exists. 

As has already been pointed out, John does not make a 
distinction between what Jesus is and does as a person and 

| 

i what he says. Faith thus Involves more than a mere belief 
| in the historical figure of Jesus Christ. Faith also ac- 
j cepts what Jesus said about the past and the future. 

| It was the faith which believers had in Jesus that 

K 

I gave them the confidence to go forth with the realization 

i 

j that they could do greater works than Jesus himself had done 

J 

5 

j (14:12). This faith in a certain future was embodied in the 

\ 

| belief that God's cause will certainly prevail. Admittedly, 

! 

j there is a tension between John's two foci of faith. But to 

! solve this tension by either ignoring or minimizing the fu- 

i 

ture is as precarious as rejecting the past as a basis for 

i 

! faith. In order to sustain a deep faith in God's actions in 

| the present, it is imperative that we assume that God is an 

| eternal God, who not only led Israel out of Egypt but also 

j 

; has a plan which will certainly be achieved in the future. 
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CHAPTER V 


EUCHARIST AND WORSHIP 


The concept of eucharist and worship finds its origin 
for meaning within the theological framework of the Prologue 
In the picture of Jesus as a servant washing his dis¬ 
ciples* feet and the breaking of bread, there re-appears a 
j central theological theme. Jesus, who came down from 

i 

j heaven, reflects the will of the Father who sent him.(6:38). 

j It is he who instituted the eucharist. The believers' par- 

I ticipation in this service witnesses to their belief in 

t 

Jesus as the one sent from God. Thus the memory of the his- 

i 

{ 

i toricity of Jesus becomes the central theological theme. 

However, belief is not just in the authenticity of the event 

] 

but in the full meaning of the term pisteuo . that Jesus is 

i 

truly the Son of God. 

i 

1 Christian existence is based upon the life, death and 

resurrection of the glorified Lord. "And I, when I am lif- 

i 

j ted up from the earth, will draw all men to myself" (12:32). 

I 

j It would seem that if John had attached vital importance to 

j the material substance of the eucharist, he would have in- 

j eluded more information concerning its physical elements. 

| 

John does not focus his attention on the material elements 
of the eucharist but directs the believer to its true mean¬ 
ing and value: Christ. "When you have lifted up the Son of 
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man, then you will know that I am he . . . ." (8:28). 

The author's reference to water and blood provides 
additional evidence for the reality of the humanity of Jesus 
(19:34). The disciples' belief was grounded in the histori¬ 
city of a physical, visible human being. 1 

In John 1:29 Jesus is portrayed as "the Lamb of God 
who takes away the sin of the world." Participating in the 
communion service instituted by Christ also provides the 
Christian a means of exercising faith in him, the Passover 
Lamb. 

John's understanding of worship in many ways paral¬ 
lels what has already been said about the eucharist. The 
Gospel is not concerned with a uniform formula for Christian 
worship. The reason for worship is obvious, but the struc¬ 
ture and form for formal services are of little concern. It 
is possible that a liturgical service might be structured 
around the two sacraments. But baptism is an outward sign 
which needs to be performed only once and the Lord's Supper 
is to function as a reminder, not an end in itself nor the 
basis upon which the act of worship depends. A corporate 
act of worship is a result of a shared belief. 

'c. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John 
(London: Clowes & Sons, 1963), p. 69. 

Daniel Augsburger, "John and the Institution of the 
Lord's Supper," Andrews University Seminary Studies . I (1963), 
18, 22. 
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Worship is a communal act among Christians who share 
a theological understanding of God's acts in the past, 

p 

present and future, and so is bound up with eschatology. 
Worship grows out of belief but does not of itself produce 
belief. Thus, worship and Christian unity are grounded in 
experience. 


2 C. K. Barrett, "The Holy Spirit 
Gospel," Journal of Theological Studies . 


in the Fourth 
I (1950), 6. 
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CHAPTER VI 


LOVE AND HOLY SPIRIT BASES FOR UNITY 

In John's Gospel, all love finds its true center in 
the Father. The Old Testament also characterizes love as 
springing from the very depths of man's being and as, ulti¬ 
mately, the work of God himself (Deut. 30:6). In John it is 
the function of the Son to portray God's love to those whom 
the Father had given him (17:23). There is very little men¬ 
tion of the love of the Son to the Father (1-4:31 ). 

God's love is expressed in the Greek form agape . a 
love that makes distinctions, choosing its object and hold¬ 
ing to it. 1 It also often means kindness, practical gener- 
osity, and doing good to others. In John 13:34, 35, love 
for God and love for man are inseparable. It was because 
God came down into the world through Logos that John em¬ 
phasizes the ethical character of agape . Thus, the world of 
light and life breaks into this world of darkness to trans¬ 
form man's nature and offer him an alternate choice. As a 
result of man's turning to the light (8:34), he obtains the 
capacity to love his brother (8:42). A fellowship results 

1 Gottfried Quell and Engelbert Stauffer, "The Words 
for Love in Pre-Biblical Greek," in Bible Key Words (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), I, 28. - —— 

2 Ibld.. p. 29. 
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when the love which originated from the Father is revealed 
through the Son and then is shared by his disciples with 
their brothers (15:9). The fellowship is not of this world, 
since the natural world seeks darkness rather than light. 

Such love results in a peace that the world cannot give. It 
removes fear, and created a fellowship of communion not ex¬ 
perienced in the casual greetings of the world (l4:27). 

Love in John's Gospel originates with God. It is re¬ 
vealed by the active demonstration in Christ's life and it 
becomes an essential attribute of Christian existence. But 
love is never an end in itself, in the sense of being used 
as a method or technique upon which to create Christian 
unity. Only through belief, which implies obedience to his 
commandments, can Christians expect to experience the same 
unity that existed between Christ and his disciples and among 
the members of the early Christian community. They shared 
belief in the life, death and resurrection of Christ as re¬ 
lated to present and future. 

It is not the purpose of this dissertation to present 
a definitive study of the word "spirit." Only a brief dis¬ 
cussion of it in the light of its potential contribution to 
John's understanding of unity will be considered. 

The Old Testament wordf)7") encompasses the concepts 
of both "spirit" and "wind." John incorporates both mean¬ 
ings (3:8). The wind is both powerful and mysterious: "The 
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wind blows where it wills, and you hear the sound of it, but 
you do not know whence it comes or whither it goes." Eduard 
Schwelzer has pointed out that the major prophets took over 
the spirit-concept from the neighboring religions and trans¬ 
formed the concept of divine power and force from something 
religiously and ethically neutral into the concept of a de- 
liberate act of God's personal power. In keeping with the 
theme of the Old Testament that the Spirit of God is a crea- 

| 

tive, transforming power which expresses God's inner being 
(Ps. 51:12-13, Ps. 139:7), John's Logos doctrine provides 
the context in which to define his use of the word spirit. 

i 

The implications of associating John's use of spirit with 
the Logos is implied in the following statement by Bultmann: 


The variation in terminology, however, does not 
imply variation in content of meaning. The same 
thing is meant whether "Holy Spirit" (etatov’ xtveuA* 
on the basis of the Old Testament-Jewish* \ti Tpn TJ^n, 
"Spirit of Holiness") is used, or simply "Spirit," 
or "Spirit of God." Since the gift of the Spirit 
was brought about by the salvation-occurrence accom¬ 
plished in Christ, the Spirit can be regarded as 
God's and also as Christ's gift, hence one may also 
speak of the "Spirit of Christ" or "of the Lord. l,2,> 


•^Eduard Schwelzer, "Spirit of God," in Bible Key 
Words . Ill, 1 . 

4 

Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner' 1 s Sons 7 1951 } , 1 , 1 53. 
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Bultmann hastens to add that 


Pneuma does not mean "spirit" in the Greek-Platonic 
and the idealistic sense; i.e., it does not mean 
mind in contrast to body ... or in contrast to 
nature. "Mind" in this sense, the active subject 
in "mental," or "spiritual" life, is called in Greek 
vous, or u/uXti ("soul"), or Ao'yos ("reason"). 

Rather, pneuma is the miraculous divine power that 
stands in absolute contrast to all that is human.5 


One tentative conclusion which could be drawn from associa- 

j 

! ting John's reference to spirit with the Prologue is that 

I 

| the existence of Logos prior to its revelation in human form 

might be just another expression for God's constant pre- 

i 

; sence. Because the ultimate revelation of God was made in 

K 

the historical being of Christ, God can never supersede this 

i 

revelation, ill history which precedes this event is in¬ 
terpreted in light of this new event. 

Following the resurrection, not only the present but 
also the future must be interpreted and grounded in the 
meaning of the Christ event. Thus, when the ultimate evi¬ 
dence is removed and all that is left is a historical re- 
I cord, the presence of the Spirit becomes critical. It is 

true that the Spirit of God influenced all history up to the 
| climax found in Jesus, but the new evidence of God's love 

and the nature of his being is now visible in human form. 

! 

j It is because of this new evidence that the Spirit becomes 


5 Ibid. 
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even more of a dominant force. The Spirit is not only a 
force of God which makes the possibility of belief in an 
historical figure an active option, but also provides the 
possibility of belief that God will again act in a decisive 
manner at the end of the age—the eschaton. C. K. Barrett 
indicates that John stresses a doctrine of the Spirit par¬ 
tially replacing the synoptic realized eschatology.^ 

The unity which results from the Spirit is that of an 
intensified belief in the meaning of the past, present and 
future. It exists within the essence of belief itself. The 
Spirit must associate Itself with the mind of man. It is 
not an instinct that one receives at birth, such as the ani¬ 
mals possess; rather it is a direct attribute of God. 

The Spirit is not incarnate in the church but is 
operative in the belief of its members in such symbols as 
the eucharlst. Such spiritual experience is not accessible 
to human knowledge alone, for its presence is unobservable. 
Thus it is impossible to apply an empirical test in order to 
determine on a functional level what constitutes Christian 
behavior. True unity never begins with man nor can it be 
promoted on this level. Only the world perceives unity on 
such a basis. (14:27). 

At this level of existence the church faces a great 

6 C. K. Barrett, "The Holy Spirit in the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel," Journal of Theological Studies , I (1950), 5. 
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danger. The world's understanding of relevance and that of 
the Christian will always differ. To be relevant is to come 
to the light. The world loves darkness more than light and 
thus chooses its models of success based on cultural stan¬ 
dards. The Christian has a value system which allows him to 
Interpret and evaluate behavior in the light of the acts of 
God in the past and anticipated future. While the world can 
only reflect its own image, the Christian, with the help of 
| the Spirit, rises above a mere reflective existence. To the 
Christian the invisible becomes visible by faith through the 
Spirit. 

1 One of the major functions of the Spirit "brings to 

i remembrance" all that Jesus said and did (14:26) to justify 

his life against the hostility, slander and unbelief of the 
world ( 16 : 8 - 11 ) and to lead his disciples to a deeper know¬ 
ledge of his mind and will, which they had only understood 
in part while he was with them ( 16 : 12 - 15 )» And so the 
Spirit continues religious guidance and enlightenment. 

| The development of a community of believers grew 

| out of a shared belief in the memory of events and in com- 

i 

\ munion with the Spirit. Only within such communities is 

3 

this confirmation of mutual beliefs possible through the 

] Spirit. 
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CHAPTER VII 


I AM THE VINE, YOU ARE THE BRANCHES 

< John’s allegory of the vine in the fifteenth chapter 

portrays Christian unity. The word vineyard occurs through- 

} 

j out the Old Testament, referring to prosperity or desolation 
(Amos 5; 11 ; Ecclesiastes 2:4; Psalm 80:8-60). Isaiah 5*1-7 

{ 

ij is a comprehensive evaluation of the vine planted hy God to 

t 

■ illustrate Israel's relationship and dependence upon him for 

\ their very existence. 

¥ 

j The gattung of Isaiah 5*1-7, written between 740 and 

1 ; 

| 733 B.C., is one of Judgment, structured in the form of a 

j 

love song. Isaiah sang this song at the Peast of Taber¬ 
nacles celebrated at the time of harvest when the truth of 
the productivity of the vineyard became apparent to all. 

i 

The interpretation of the passage when placed in the 
context of this harvest feast is as follows: Since vineyard 
songs with a love motif were a popular part of the Judean 

i 

festivals, it is understandable how real the love of Isaiah 

i , 

| must have been for his vineyard. He writes the song to 

i 

j give the impression that he is referring to his own vineyard. 

The vineyard being located on a very fruitful hill implies 


j i 

j G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetlcal Commentary 

] on the Book of Isaiah j I-XXXlX (New York: Charles Scribner's 

j Sons, 1912), p. 65 . 

I 
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adequate sunshine and fertile soil for growth. The owner 
prepares the ground, builds watchtowers to provide protec¬ 
tion and plants choice vines, but receives nothing in re¬ 
turn. In verses 3 and 4 he asks who is responsible? -°y the 
mere fact that the owner has done everything possible to es¬ 
tablish a healthy and productive vineyard, the answer be¬ 
comes obvious. The fault lies within the vineyard itself. 
All that is left to do is for the owner to destroy the vine- 

• yard because of its crop failure. The relationship of the 

c true owner, God, upon whom existence is based, was violated 
and the results were inevitable. 

| 11 1 will command the clouds that they rain no rain 

j 

| upon it" provides a startling revelation of who the owner of 
the vineyard really is, for Deuteronomy 2:l3ff explicitly 
declares the Lord will withhold rain if Israel strays from 

i him. Isaiah then unveils the hidden meaning of the song in 

one final thrust. Until now the meaning has been partially 
concealed by metaphors. Force and impressiveness are added 
through the use of assonantal laconism in verse 7. He iden- 

| tifies the vineyard as his own countrymen and the owner as 

i 

i no less than Yahweh himself. As the verbal dagger reaches 

J 

i 

their hearts, the prophet twists it with, "He hoped for jus¬ 
tice but behold, bloodshed; for righteousness, and behold, 

j 

l 

j - — 

| 2 Ibid., p. 27. 

j 

j 
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a cry." 

Since Yahweh claims Israel as his chosen vine, and 
the land prepared and protected for them, then the conse¬ 
quence of refusing to obey must inevitably result in de¬ 
struction.^ The tragedy is that Israel, despite divine 
grace, brought forth wild grapes of oppression and evil. 

In the Gospel of John, Jesus announces to his dis¬ 
ciples, "I am the true vine and my Father is the vine¬ 
dresser" (15:1)• All that God the Father had tried to do in 
the life of Israel had failed. What he had tried to do, he 

4 

now accomplishes through his Son. 

The vine ceases to represent Israel. It now becomes 

r 

a christological definition applied to Jesus. The bearing 
of fruit becomes an attribute of a disciple (15*5, 8) with 
Christ's love one for another (15*12). 

In addition to the parallel symbolism of the vine¬ 
yard, the theological intent of the two allegories is impor¬ 
tant. In Isaiah the gattung constitutes one of judgment, 
while that of John one of judgment and grace. Isaiah offers 

■^H. G. Mitchell, Isaiah. A Study of Chanters I-XII 
(New York* Crowell, 1898 ), p. W7 

4 

Richard Morgan, "Fulfillment in the Fourth Gospel," 
Interpretation . XI (April 1957), 162. 

5 

J. H. Bernard, A Critical and Exegetlcal Commentary 
on the Gospel According to fet. John (Edinburgh: Clark. 

1953), II, 393. 
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no grace, for Israel existed in an unconditional state of 
Judgment. Grace and Judgment John presents as conditional. 

The Logos doctrine implies that God is the sole ori¬ 
ginator of all life, and that man's existence depends on him. 
The analogy of the vine and the branches illustrates this 
dependence of man upon God and the true and final relation- 

! ship of man to his Creator. The members are directly united 

j 

I to Jesus and not through some intermediary channel. "As the 

jj 

J branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abides in the 

5 

j vine, neither can you, unless you abide in me" (John 15:4). 

j John contrasts light and darkness, not Jew and 

s 

Gentile. Enlightened Judaism acknowledges the true vine— 

i 

j Jesus Christ. No reference is made to grafting alien 

I branches; a true Jew is a Christian. The vine is universal 

in the sense that men of all nations are drawn to it, but it 
also remains separate since those who have the faith result¬ 
ing in belief are those who come out of the world. 

< 

| Because the branches can do nothing without him, the 

j 

| vine, the disciples are to keep his commands and go the way 

j he himself has gone before them, hated by the world for 

\ 

| their obedience to the Father. Their understanding of unity 

j differs from those who remain in darkness. To those in 

I ^J. A. T. Robinson, "The Destination and Purpose of 
St. John's Gospel," New Testament Studies . VI (January 
I960), 122. 
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darkness such unity is mystical in the sense that it is im¬ 
possible for them to understand and comprehend the working 
of the Spirit of God for they have not come to the light. 

Rudolf Bultmann interprets the vine as having a dia¬ 
lectical relationship between indicative and imperative, by 
pointing out that ’’bearing fruit" is the condition for 
"abiding" in Jesus, which is then restated in verse 4 in 
requiring that "bearing fruit" is the condition and reason 
upon which "abiding" is made possible. The provision for 
faith and bearing fruit Jesus makes to those believing and 
abiding "in the word which I have spoken unto you" (15:3)- 
This is keeping the commands of Jesus and remaining in his 
love ( 15 : 10 ). Then by keeping the "word" or "commands," 
which were given by the Word and by continuing in faith, one 
is able to "abide" in Christ as well as abide in love. It 
is through the continual act of "abiding" which is initiated 
by the Word—"Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you" 

(15! 16)—••that the possibility exists for the bearing of fruit 
and unity in brotherly love. The association in a group or 
the expression of love in itself is not sufficient for the 
deeper relationship and the true expression of love as un¬ 
derstood in John’s allegory of the vine. 


7 

Rudolf Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), II, 80 . 

j 
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CHAPTER VIII 


JOHN SEVENTEEN—JESUS' PRAYER FOR UNITY 

In the last verse of chapter sixteen Jesus states: 

"In the world you have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world." In the Prologue, the act of God 
coming down into the world is God with us in the Word— 

Jesus Christ. Nearing the completion of his ministry Jesus 
offers the prayer of thanksgiving that those of all time may 
be one with him as he and the Father are one. 

E. L. Titus sees this prayer not as a prayer of "a 
human being engaged in the human struggle, it is the commu¬ 
nication of one divine being with another." 1 The petitions, 
"Glorify they son" (v. l) and "and now, Father, glorify thou 
me in thy own presence with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was made" (v. 5) are not supplications but 
requests for the natural consequences of a work obediently 
and well done. "I glorified thee on earth, having accom¬ 
plished the work which thou gavest me to do." "I have mani¬ 
fested thy name to the men whom thou gavest me out of the 
world." 

In verses 1 through 5, Christ's prayer to his Father 

1 E. L. Titus, The Message of the Fourth Gospel (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1957), p. 206. * 
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reveals the successful completion of the work entrusted to 
» him. As a result, he ascends to that state of glory from 

which he descended, as described in the Prologue. The work 
Christ came to do, and the truth to which all the witnesses 
have pointed, is the glorification of the Father, in the 
| light of Jesus' union with the Father. He comes "in the 

j name of the Father" (5:43); he knows the Father who has sent 

| 

] him (7:28); he speaks of that which was taught him by the 

ij 

| Father ( 8 : 28 ); and finally he reaffirms the central theme 
of the Gospel, "I and the Father are one" (10:30). 

j 

' Again, it becomes apparent that the followers of 

J? 

Christ are not to pursue their own glory or their own domin- 
t ion. They are called out of the world and as such cannot 

use the world's methods in creating social unity. They are 
to testify to the lordship of God over the world. The unity 
created among the followers results from a common aim, to 
live and proclaim the new life resulting from the oneness 
with the Father as revealed and made possible through an 
awareness of the life of Christ and the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, unity results not from mutual corporation on 
a functional level but from the sole glory of its Lord and 
Go d. 

j Also in the first five verses it is apparent that 

j "the hour has come." The instructions to the disciples re¬ 

garding Jesus' relationships with his Father, his death and 

i 

i 
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resurrection, the New Order and the mission of his disciples 

2 

into a hostile world have now been completed. 

In 17:6-19 Jesus’ prayer focuses on the disciples. 

The manifestation of the name of God to his disciples is his 
declaration of the invisible God ( 1 : 18 ). It was the glory 
of God which the disciples saw in the person of Jesus that 
drew them unto himself to be his disciples as part of God’s 
gift (vs. 2-4). The disciples' belief in his glory also im¬ 
plies the proclamation of this truth about God as found in 
Jesus. Similarly the allegory of the vine, the mutual act 
of both loving God and man cannot be separated into two dif¬ 
ferent acts. The disciples who were given to Christ are 
those who believe that Jesus was sent from God. Since this 
faith was an act of God and not a human achievement, the 
element of predestination is to be interpreted in the light 
of God's previous revelation which created the possibility 
for belief, and not with reference to the individual re- 

*7 

sponse (v. 6). 

John's prayer summarizes his theology relative to the 
work of Christ and his relation to the Father. His prayer 
reveals concern for those who remain following his glorifi¬ 
cation. He refers to the evils of the world (v. 15) and the 

O 

Edwyn Clement Hoskyns, The Fourth Gospel (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1947), p. 497. 

3 Ibid., p. 499. 
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hope that they will continue to be sanctified through God's 
truth, the truth about the Word which he has revealed to 
them (v. 17). His major concern is that they will indivi¬ 
dually continue to believe. 

The result of sustained belief is a creation of fel¬ 
lowship. This fellowship is the closest to what could be 
referred to in John as a "church idea." Being concerned for 
the believers remaining in the world after his departure, 

} 

I Jesus asks his Father to help them to have the same rela¬ 
tionship that he has with the Father in order that they may 
be one "as we are one" (v. 11). 

It was God's eternal intention to give to his Son 
those who would be his witnesses on earth. Based upon such 
an understanding the foundation of the church is erected by 
God. The believers who remain, following the glorification 
of Jesus, are to perform his work, not by spectacular pro¬ 
paganda nor mass movements after the manner of the world, 
but by the witness of their changed lives as a result of 
God's constant presence. 

The unity which creates community among those who 

| remain is the unity of faith. The same resultant unity be¬ 

tween the vine and the branches is also presented in chapter 

j fifteen. This unity results from being "in Christ." The 

I 

! new character and will resulting from receiving Jesus separ- 

I ates the disciples from the evil of the world. They are no 

l 

J 

i 

i 
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longer pre-occupied with the things of the world, even though 


their physical existence remains in the world. Now as 
disciples they are occupied with the mission of the Son (v. 
18). 

"Sanctify” implies the setting aside for a special 
4 

work. The disciples are primary witnesses to the revela¬ 
tion of God through Christ. As such they have a special 
responsibility to proclaim the gospel and to witness to the 
truth. It is the saving truth revealed in the teaching and 
activity of Jesus that designates and separates the be- 
lievers for their mission. 

In the closing verses he prays for unity among his 
followers for all time (l4:l-3) that they may become "per¬ 
fectly one" in him. The same relationship that existed be¬ 
tween the Father and the Son, Jesus desires for his own. 
This same unity is expressed in John 10:30, "I and the 
Father are one." Commenting on John 1700, C. K. Barrett 
states: 

John is thinking in terms of revelation not of 
cosmological theory (Bultmann, 295). His meaning 
turns upon the belief that the actions and words 
of Jesus were veritably the actions and words of 
God, who thus uniquely confronted men in his in¬ 
carnate Son. This unity is often expressed in 


4 

C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John 
(London: Clowes and Sons, 1982), p. 426. 

^ Ibld ., p. 426. 
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moral terms: Jesus, who was sent by God, acts 
In such complete obedience to God's will that 
what he does is a complete revelation of that 
will; here, as in the Prologue, John's language 
comes somewhat nearer the metaphysics, but even 
here the thought is by no means purely meta¬ 
physical ... .o 

This unity is one of purpose (v. 18), faith, trust (v.20) 
and expectation. 

The mission of Christ is to make eternal life pos- 
i sible to those who believe. Those who believe will proclaim 

j 

eternal life in Christ as a reality. 

Christ desires for his followers the same glorlfica- 
f tion with which he was to be glorified by the Father 

| (v. 24), when they will be with him in a future consumma¬ 

tion.^ But for the present the disciples cannot follow him 
and become one with the Father as he is with the Father. 

But while not one in substance they can become one in pur- 
I pose sharing the knowledge of God. "Their knowledge of God 

is mediated through Christ; and this, so far as John knows, 

8 

is the only saving knowledge of God accessible to men." 

i 

The proclamation of this knowledge constitutes the mission 
j of the church. 

In his prayer for unity, Christ never mentions the 

j 6 Ibid., p. 317. 7 Ibld .. p. 429. 

j Q 

j Ibid . 

) 

1 
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word church. However, since the purpose of the church is to 
proclaim this knowledge of God, and is the organized form in 
which this can most effectively be promulgated, a prayer for 
unity of the disciples implies also a prayer for the unity 
of the church. 


I 

i 
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CONCLUSION 


John's Gospel as a theological treatise gives cre¬ 
dence to the necessity for the establishment of Christian 
unity on a theological basis. Central theological themes 
provide the context for interpreting general appeals for 
unity as found in chapters fifteen and seventeen. Cor¬ 
porate unity does not in itself provide this for if it did 
it would be patterned after the world's understanding of 
unity. Only by coming to the light is unity and oneness 
possible. 

God as the source of Christian unity is lifted up in 
the incarnation of Christ. "When you have lifted up the 
Son of man, then you will know that I am he, and that I do 
nothing of my own authority but speak thus as the Father 
taught me" (8:28). The Father dwelling, speaking and work¬ 
ing through the Son lifted him up, and as a result many be¬ 
lieved (8:30). 

Jesus' prayer expressed the hope that they will con¬ 
tinue to be sanctified through God's truth, the truth about 
the word which he revealed to them (17517). The provision 
for a continuation of this revelation was through the Holy 
Spirit bringing to remembrance all that Jesus said and did 
( 14 : 26 ). 

Only on this basis, the glorification of God, does 
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unity become rooted in theology. This unity creates the 
church, which exists to remind the people of God’s salva¬ 
tion act in history and enables them to gain ample know¬ 
ledge upon which to derive belief and faith. In this the 
church is expressing John's theology of unity: "But these 
are written that you may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and that believing you may have life in his 
name" (20:3). 
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